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In This Issue 


UPPLEMENTING the November theme on 

“Keeping the Public Informed,’ are 
several manuscripts in this issue of the 
Employment Security Review on the same 
subject. 


J. EBERLING, of Tennessee, looks into 

* the function of labor market informa- 
tion in an Employment Security program. 
Basic, constructive, far-sighted, these char- 
acteristics briefly sum up his case for 
strengthening of labor market information 
programs. p. 3 


‘ges FULL REIN to labor market informa- 
tion if you want to bring about its 
utmost usefulness. This is the gist of 
George P. Scurria’s article in which he 
maintains that full circulation of the facts 
on labor market trends will safeguard pro- 
duction and employment in communities 
and in the Nation as a whole. p. 5 


ONSIDERED use of labor market facts, 
formal or informal, will expedite em- 
ployment security objectives. This is the 
assertion of Mary E. Henderson of the 
Georgia agency, who discusses _ service 
through facts in several fields: administra- 
tive, employment counseling, _ referral, 
worker information, employer information, 
and communities and community groups. 
p. 9 


O B. RAILEY considers labor market in- 
* formation in a specific role—that of 
aiding State Administrators. The facts so 
carefully gathered by local employment 
security offices—provided they are mean- 
ingful—can help the State’s chief executive 
to reach conclusions and make decisions 
affecting the economic welfare of the com- 
munity. But, the facts gathered will be 
meaningful, Mr. Railey believes, only if 
local offices gear their operations to com- 
munity needs. p. 11 


7 UNFOLDING of the employment service 
concept in Japan, which has been the 
subject of two previous articles in the 
EmpLOYMENT SERVICE Review, is further 
described in this issue. Here we see the 
employment exchanges from the vantage 
point of the General Headquarters of the 
Allied Occupation Forces staff in Tokyo. 
Our author is Edgar C. McVoy of the Labor 
Division, who gives us an on-the-spot, close 
up of some of the recent developments in 
the employment service in Japan. p.13 


E ARE indebted to Silas T. Leaming for 
his article on the Norfolk Career 
Council, a program designed to get youth 
interested in useful careers, and how to go 
about making them a reality. p. 17 


Minimum Training Standards for 
€ovnselors 


TATE and Federal agencies and national profession- 
al groups have been considering for some years 
the question of minimum standards for counselors’ 

training. Their separate deliberations finally led to 
recognition a few months ago that their problems 
were mutual and needed common consideration. It 
was agreed that great advantage would derive from 
agreement by all the interested groups on the basic 
content of adequate professional training for counsel- 
ors. 

As a result, the Joint Committee on Counselor 
Preparation met in Washington on December 3 and 
4. It was composed of official delegates and two tech- 
nical consultants from each_of several professional 
groups and public agencies concerned with counseling 
and guidance: American Psychological Association, 
National Rehabilitation Association, American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, National Vocational 
Guidance Association, State Supervisors of Guidance 
Services and Counselor Training, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Office of Education and the United 
States Employment Service. The USES was repre- 
sented by Charles E. Odell, Chief of the Counseling, 
Selective Placement and Testing Division, and Bea- 
trice A. Dvorak and Helen H. Ringe of the Division’s 
staff. 

Dr. Leonard Miller of the Office of Education was 
elected chairman and Mr. Odell secretary of the joint 
committee. Its hard-working sessions, expedited by 
preliminary explorations and draft materials, resulted 
in complete accord on the statement of seven “‘core”’ 
fields of knowledge, to be acquired at the graduate 
level, and considered essential to preparation for pro- 
fessional competence in counseling and guidance 
work. These are: 

1. Philosophy and Principles of Guidance and 
Counseling; 

2. Growth and Development of the Individual; 

3. Techniques Used in the Study of the Individual 
for Purposes of Counseling; 

4. Techniques in Collecting and Using Occupa- 
tional, Educational and Other Information; 

5. ~Techniques Used in Counseling Interview; 

6. Administrative and Community Relationships; 

7. Supervised Experience. 

The report of the joint committee will be printed 
and available for distribution at the national conven- 
tion of the Guidance and Personnel Association to be 
held in Chicago, April 18-21, 1949. 
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lateness Mitton QO. Loysen, Exe- 
nrersrare cutive Director, Division of 
Conference Placement and Unemploy- 


ment Insurance of New York State, is the 1948-1949 
president of the Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. He was elected at the 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Conference held at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, September 28 to October 2. 

Mr. Loysen succeeded Victor Christgau, Director, 
Division of Employment and Security of the State 
of Minnesota. Mr. Christgau as immediate past 
president continues as a member of the Executive 
Committee. 

Under a regrouping of regions the number of vice 
presidents has been reduced from twelve to ten 
and these were elected as regional vice presidents 
to form the new Executive Committee: 

Region I. Mrs. Abby L. Wilder, New Hampshire 
Region II. William H. Chesnut, Pennsylvania 
Region III. John Q. Rhodes, Jr. Virginia 
Region IV. Frank J. Collopy, Ohio 

Region V. Paul A. Raushenbush, Wisconsin 
Region VI. S. Fleetwood Carnley, Alabama 
Region VII. Joseph R. Pefferle, lowa 

Region VIII. Benjamin D. Luchini, New Mexico 
Region TX. Alvin W. Harris, Wyoming 

Region X. Bruce Parkinson, Arizona 

William R. Curtis, formerly Chairman of the 
North Carolina agency and more recently Chief of 
the Administrative Standards Division of the Bureau 
of Employment Security formally took over duties as 
lxecutive Secretary of the Interstate Conference at 
he St. Paul meeting. Ben T. Huiet of Georgia was 
clected Treasurer. 

One hundred and fifty delegates from the 48 
States, the District of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii, 
inits comprising the Interstate Conference took part, 
in the deliberations. Representatives of the Social 
security Administration, the Bureau of Employment 
security, the Council of State Governments, the 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Veterans Administra- 
tion, the International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services, Veterans of Foreign Wars, American 
Legion, and Disabled American Veterans also were 
in attendance at the annual meeting. 

Among the speakers before sessions of the confer- 
ence were Arthur J. Altmyer, Commissioner, Social 
Security Administration; Robert C. Goodwin, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Employment Security; Bart G. Sullivan, 
President, [APES, Ottawa, Canada; Edward D. 
Hollander, Chief of the Division of Prices and Cost of 
Living, Bureau of Labor Statistics; and Joseph B. 
Townsend, Assistant Director of the Readjustment 
Allowance Service, Veterans Administration. 

By mid-November the new Executive Committee 
of the Interstate Conference was in session in Wash- 
ington, D. C. In a series of conferences with repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
program plans for 1949 were worked out looking 
toward a greater development of cooperative effort 
between the States and the Federal agency. 

The 1949, Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Con- 
ference will be held in the- Roosevelt Hotel in New 
York late in September 1949. 


A MEETING of the Special 
Farm Labor Farm Labor Committee was 
1949 held early in December for 
the purpose of reviewing the 1948 farm labor program 
and discussing prospective 1949 farm labor needs. 
It was attended by representative agricultural inter- 
ests from each State and leading representatives of 
national farm and food processing employer organi- 
zations. Among the leading national farm organiza- 
tions represented were the American Farm Bureau, 
the National Grange, and the National Farmers 
Union. 

In a report to the meeting, Robert C. Goodwin, 
Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
summed up the difficult problems encountered in 
1948 in meeting the labor needs of growers and food 
processors and took a forward look for 1949. He said: 

At the beginning of the year it was anticipated that large- 
scale recruiting programs would have to be undertaken at 
both the national and local levels, and that some foreign work- 
ers would have to be brought in to supplement domestic labor 
supplies. 

Through careful advance planning and close cooperation 
between employer organizations, farmers and food processors, 
aad the United States Employment Service and affiliated State 
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employment services, a record number of agricultural workers 
were recruited and referred to employers at the points where 
they were needed. Thousands of workers were recruited in 
sections of the country having surpluses of agricultural workers 
for use in other sections where farm labor supplies were short. 
Full utilization was made of local and national domestic labor 
supplies before certifications were made to the Bureau of Immi- 
gration requesting the bringing in of foreign workers. Agri- 
cultural placements by the Employment Service will probably 
total more than 6,000,000 this year—a new all-time figure for 
peacetime. 

The number of foreign workers brought in, while substantial, 
actually represented only a fraction of the total agricultural 
working force. Foreign workers brought in up to November 15 
aggregated about 40,000 while the total number of agricultural 
workers employed at the season peak, as estimated by the 
Bureau of the Census, approximated 9,500,000. 

Mr. Goodwin then told the committee that the 
farm labor problem in 1949 promised to be as difh- 
cult as was the one experienced this year. 

Agricultural goals for 1949, although not all of them have 
been announced, are certain to be high as compared with 
normal years. Although increased use of agricultural machinery 
and other farm mechanization will have an effect on labor 
needs, there is nothing to indicate that less labor will be needed 
next year than was employed this year. 

All indications are that we will again have to arrange for 
bringing in foreign workers to supplement domestic labor sup- 
plies. The same policy as followed this year, that of utilizing 
all domestic labor supplies before approving certification for 
bringing in foreign workers, will continue in force. We will 
do everything that we can, however, to arrange to bring in 
such foreign workers as are needed. 

Other speakers at the session were Arthur W. 
Motley, deputy director of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security; Don Larin, Chief of the Farm Place- 
ment Service, United States Employment Service; 
Ray C. Smith, assistant chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture; Walter 
Erb, middle west area representative of the USES 
Farm Placement Service: and W. C. Holley, Pacific 
Coast area representative of the Farm Placement 
Service. 

Mr. Motley said that continued industrial expan- 
sion in the southwest is already affecting the farm 
labor supply in such States as Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas, and the migrant farm labor supply that 
normally moves northward each year, and that one 
of the major problems facing the public employment 
service and farm producers is the planning for the 
transfer of agricultural workers from one crop to 
another to better utilize the labor supply. 

Mr. Larin told the committee that plans have 
been made in cooperation with State employment 
services for improvement of methods of recruitment, 
particularly of migratory workers. He said major 
emphasis will be placed next year on peak season 
recruiting of workers, and the expanded use of infor- 
mation for agricultual and food processing workers 
and employers concerning crop conditions, wages, 
and labor supply and demand. 

Mr. Smith discussed the 1949 crop goals which 
have already been announced by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

In reviewing the 1948 farm labor program, Mr. 
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Erb said that the “sharp competition by nonagricul- 
tural industry for labor normally engaged in agricul- 
ture proved to be a serious factor this year.”’ He 
said the situation was met by a four-point program 
recruitment of local labor, guiding migrant workers 
to jobs where they were needed, inter-State recruit- 
ment of workers, and the bringing in of foreign workers. 
Mr. Holley said that recruitment in some areas is 
likely to be more difficult than last year. He pointed 
out that the central part of the United States and Inter- 
Mountain States region has lost farm population, 


and that a factor influencing the recent movement of 


workers from cities to farms in Coastal areas has 
been the scarcity of urban housing. 


' THe Committee on Edu- 
Institute on nie we ae emt 
cation and Social Security 


Social Security of the American Council on 
Education held its Institute on Social Security in 
Washington, November 15-19, under the leadership 
of Karl de Schweinitz, Director of the Committee. 

Among the participants were State, regional and 
Federal administrators of the various social security 
programs. Employment Security was represented by: 
Michael T. Carroll, Director of the program in Mis- 


(Continued on p. 22) 


Employment SecurityActivities at a Glance, 
October 1948 


Number or Change from 


amount previous month 
Over -all 
Initial claims. . 723, 600 6% increase. 
Continued claims 3, 306, 300 8% decrease. 
Weeks compensated . 2, 854, 500 9% decrease. 
Weekly average _ benefi- 

Ciarees ..... , ssone : 658, 700 9% decrease. 
Benefits paid $55, 435, 200 7% decrease. 
Funds available as of Octo- 

ber 31,1948 ..........~. (87, 517,134,100 .6% increase. 
Reception contacts... .... 6, 325, 600 3% decrease. 
New applications. . 484, 300 3% increase. 
Referrals: 

Agricultural. . . 5 See ae 1, 435, 100 24% increase. 

Nonagricultural. .. . 874, 200 9% decrease. 
Placements: 

Agricultural... . . 1, 443, 500 27% increase. 

Nonagricultural, total 491, 700 11% decrease. 

Men...... 323, 500 9% decrease. 
Women 168, 100 13% decrease. 
Handicapped 27, 200 32% increase. 
Counseling interviews. . 74, 600 4% increase. 
Employer visits... .... 213, 300 1% decrease. 
Veterans 
New applications 130, 100 1% decrease. 
Referrals, nonagricultural 286, 200 5% decrease. 
Placements, nonagricul- 
tural sean ; 149, 000 8% decrease. 
Placements, handicapped 14, 400 32% increase. 


Counseling interviews. . . 34, 100 1% decrease. 
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Labor Market Information in an Employment Security 
Program 


By E. J. EBERLING 


Chief, Research and Statistics 


Department of Employment Security, Nashville, Tenn. 


HE development of efficient programs of labor 
ct market information is an objective of primary 

importance in the administration of employment 
security. The twin functions of job placement and 
the payment of job insurance cannot be conducted 
effectively without well-organized data depicting 
employment levels and trends, the number of un- 
employed, who they are, where they are located, what 
skills and work experience they possess. Likewise data 
which will indicate those industries which are expand- 
ing, those which are declining, occupational trends, 
wage rates and earnings, and related information, are 
obviously of great significance in the administration 
of employment security. Practically all of this 
information can be made available as a by-product 
of employment security operations. 


In the Mind of the Framers 

The framers of the Social Security Act, the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, and the State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws apparently believed that the development 
of labor market information was an_ important 
objective in the administration of employment 
security. For example, provisions may be found in 
these statutes which require administrators to set up 
reporting systems and programs of research and 
investigation. It was generally recognized that labor 
market information was not only of basic importance 
in the administration of employment security, that is, 


the placement of workers in jobs, and the routine of 


paying insurance benefits, but that such information 
should make possible the taking of constructive steps 
to stabilize employment and, in many instances, to 
reduce and prevent unemployment. 

More than a decade has passed since the statutes 
establishing a Nation-wide employment security 
program were enacted. During this period great 
strides have been made in the development of employ- 
nent statistics, unemployment data, and much other 
information pertaining to the labor market. Students 
of this program know full well the important contribu- 
(ion made during World War IL by the War Man- 
power Commission—U. S. Employment Service—in 
organizing the labor market, and in developing labor 
narket information, which made possible the effective 
location of labor between the armed forces, war 
production and civilian industry. 

But the administration of employment security 
requires labor market information as a basis for opera- 
‘ions just as much in peacetime as in a period of war. 
\s indicated previously, the function of job placement 
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cannot be carried on efficiently without adequate job 
market information. Likewise, the efficient payment 
of unemployment insurance benefits must rest upon a 
well-organized basis of factual data concerning the 
characteristics of claimants, employment and unem- 
ployment trends, and related information. It is easy 
for employment security administrators to emphasize 
the routine operations of job placement and payment 
of unemployment insurance, and to overlook the need 
for the development of well-rounded programs of 
labor market information, which will not only serve 
a most useful purpose in making these direct opera- 
tions more efficient, but will also provide valuable 
informatioa leading to a stabilization of employment 
and a reduction of unemployment. In fact, the labor 
market informational phase of employment security 
Operations, if it is well organized, can be of great 
significance, not only in the direct administration of 
employment security but also in the functioning of 
the whole economy from the local area on up to the 
national level. 


What is it? 

It is appropriate to ask here: What is labor market 
information? What are the basic elements in a well- 
rounded program of this kind? ‘They may be listed 
briefly as follows: 

1. Employment Statistics.—Without question, cur- 
rent monthly data depicting employment levels and 
trends for primary labor market areas, classified by 
suitable industrial breakdowns, is a basic ingredient 
in the development of a well-rounded labor market 
informational program. Noteworthy strides have 
been made by employment security administrators, 
together with collaborating Federal agencies, in the 
development of an employment statistics program 
during the past 10 years. 

The progress in this field is continuing. It is well 
recognized that employment statistics showing the 
fluctuations in employment by industry and area 
by months constitute one of the best available indexes 
of changes in business activity. Such data, when 
presented by months over a period of time, show 
which industries are expanding and which are 
declining in activity. They provide an industrial 
profile of a given area, showing how the labor force is 
distributed by industry. Employment statistics are 
being used more and more by business men to fore- 
cast changes in business activity, in predicting changes 
in consumption expenditures and in developing a 
pattern of changes in the demand for labor in a given 








area. Changes in the pattern of demand for labor in 
a given area may in turn affect vitally the hiring 
policy, pension policy, and the buying policy of a 
given business establishment within the area. Effec- 
tive collective bargaining is based to some extent upon 
the knowledge of the level of employment within a 
given industry or region, and its trend. Problems 
related to the reduction of seasonal unemployment, 
of overcoming the sharp up and down swings of the 
business cycle, and of providing more security for the 
worker, through such programs as a guaranteed 
annual wage, depend to a large extent for their 
solution upon data reflecting employment changes. 
Employment statistics likewise are important to 
employers who are attempting to estimate potential 
markets in a given area. They further serve as a 
basis for determining the most likely location for a 
new industry. 

Employment statistics also have an important use 
in the conduct of most local, State, and national 
governmental agencies. Local, State, regional, and 
national planning groups recognize the great impor- 
tance of current monthly employment data in the 
development of their programs for improving stand- 
ards of living and overcoming many social and 
economic problems. Educational institutions should, 
of course, be interested in the development and use 
of this kind of information. Vocational guidance 
programs should obviously be related to the char- 
acteristics of the job market. 

2. Unemployment Data.—We have never had in the 
United States accurate and adequate information 
concerning unemployment. More and more, how- 
ever, under the operations of the employment security 
system, information of this kind is being made avail- 
able. Needless to say, the changes from month to 
month in the volume of unemployment and _ the 
characteristics of the unemployed are of great sig- 
nificance, not only to employment security adminis- 
trators, but also to the communities in which such 
unemployment occurs. This information also is a 
good indicator of changes in business activity and in 
consumption expenditures. It goes without saying 
that such information is of vital importance, both to 
private and governmental agencies in efforts to over- 
come instability in the economic system and _ to 
achieve a more stable economy. 

3. Business Births and Deaths.—A\l employment 
security agencies maintain a current file showing the 
number of new businesses which become liable under 
the program and the number which cease liability 
owing to cessation of cperations. This information, 
when properly organized and analyzed, is a valuable 
indicator of industrial trends and of shifts in the de- 
mand for various types of labor. 

4. Characteristics of the Labor Supply.—Much val- 
uable information may be derived from the files 
of local employment security offices concerning the 
characteristics of the supply of labor in the local 


office area. Such data as the number and type of 


placements made and active file counts of application 
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for work provide the necessary elements for the 
preparation of such information. 

5. Labor Turn-over.—Most local employment secu- 
rity oflices have considerable information concern- 
ing labor turn-over in the area. Establishment 
reporting of accessions and separations, together with 
analyses of the ratio of wage items to monthly covered 
employment, provide two bases for the compilation 
of such information 

6. Forecasts of Employment Requirements.—Estab- 
lishment reporting of anticipated hirings make it 
possible for local offices to make fairly good estimates 
of what labor demand will be in the immediate future 
and to plan their operations accordingly. 

7. Earnings and Wage Rates.—Much_ information 
is compiled by all employment security agencies 
relating to earnings and wage rates. ‘These data are 
derived from establishment reports of pay rolls, from 
local office employer visitation programs, and from 
data compiled by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The items outlined above give a good idea of the 
wealth of labor market data which can be compiled 
by employment security agencies.' 


Daily Operations Yield the Facts 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that practically 
all of the information outlined above can be made 
available from the day-to-day operations of the 
employment security system. For example, in con- 
nection with the function of job placement, all local 
employment security offices receive daily a flow of 
information concerning job openings, employment, 
unemployment, labor turn-over, and wage rates. 
Likewise, every day there is a continuous flow of job 
seekers into the local offices. Most of them are 
registered for work. Much information is derived 
from each one concerning his previous work experi- 
ence, training, skill, and related information, which is 
duly recorded in the process of making job registra- 
tions. Claimants for unemployment compensation 
come daily to the local offices, seeking payment of 
unemployment insurance benefits. Much informa- 
tion is likewise derived from them, concerning the 
reasons for their unemployment, nature of their last 
job, amount of wages they earn, and other related 
information. 

The payment of unemployment insurance benefits 
likewise makes available to employment security 
administrators a continuous flow of labor market 
information, including such important items as data 
on insured employment, the number of employers in 
a given area covered by the program, the types of 
businesses they conduct, the amount of their pay rolls 
and similar information. In short, there is a veritable 
flood of labor market information coming into both 


(Continued on p. 22) 

1 For a much more complete statement, see Report of Com- 
mittee on Statistics and Public Information to Executive 
Committee, Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies, September 28—October 2, 1948. 
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Don’t Underestimate Their Value... 





State Capitol—Harrisburg, Pa. 


Labor Market Facts Safeguard Production and Employment 
By GEORGE P. SCURRIA 


Director, Administrative Review and Analysis 
Department of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 


WELL-ORGANIZED labor market is a basic essential 
to employment security for workers and em- 
ployers alike in any community. A good labor- 

market information program is one of the most 
cflective means at our disposal to attain this necessary 
prerequisite. Without valid, up-to-date, and com- 
prehensive labor-market information, there can be no 
organized approach against needless loss of production 
and unemployment. Although in our dynamic, com- 
plex economy, there are many reasons for the dis- 
locations and misdirections which characterize much 
of the unemployment and idle production facilities 
in many areas, one reason—lack of information—is 
iten the basic cause of these conditions. Frequently, 
employers and workers do not know the true facts, 
‘ct upon misinformation, or are guided by half-truths 
sased upon labor-market data long since out of date. 
‘hus, today conditions such as the following are 
imiliar to us all: 

1. Hundreds of thousands of new workers enter the 
‘bor market each year not knowing what work is 
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available, for what jobs they are fitted, or where to 
turn for jobs. 

2. Employers locate plants in areas where labor 
supplies are not available or in which needed skills 
are lacking, while in other areas workers with these 
skills cannot secure employment. 

3. Excessive turn-over is created when employers 
hire and workers accept jobs for which their abilities 
and interests are not commensurate with the require- 
ments. 

4. In many areas physically handicapped and other 
minority groups remain on the jobless rolls, while 
work they can do, and do well, remains undone. 
Neither the employers nor the workers are armed with 
knowledge of their potential capabilities. 

5. Some employment offices even today operate 
programs and use methods and procedures out of tune 
with the demand-supply relationship of the labor mar- 
ket area which they serve. 

6. A substantial minority of employers insist upon 
job specifications of age and experience which leave 
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labor pools untapped and cause production facilities 
to remain idle. 

7. Areas, in almost every State, of sharp labor short- 
ages exist side by side with areas of labor excess. 

There are many other reasons—frictional, seasonal, 
or technological—for the aimless job searching, job 
shifting, and idle production which is so character- 
istic of the disorganized labor market. Frequently 
these conditions are found to be the result of the appli- 
cation of traditional ‘“‘trial and error’ approaches, 
and the accidental methods used by workers and 
employers trying to solve their employment problems. 
Use of these methods generally stems directly from 
lack of information about the local labor market, its 
economic composition, the character of its industries, 
the volume and variety of skills available and other 
employment “‘facts of life.’ It is in this area of public 
information that the Employment Service can be 
effective. In its work toward employment security, 
it has a basic responsibility, which it cannot overlook, 
to inform the community concerning these matters, 
and a fundamental responsibility to use such infor- 
mation in adapting its own operations to meet the 
over-all employment security problems of the com- 
munity it serves. 


Get Main Purpose Clear 


There has been tremendous progress in recent 
years, but we still have much to do. In some local 
employment offices, there are evidences that the 
main purpose of a labor-market information program 
is not recognized sufficiently. Often it is found that 
the activities of the program are directed down blind 
alleys, that the labor-market information activities 
are too limited, uncoordinated, or misdirected. 
These are the kind of situations which are symptoma- 
tic of instances where the local office has failed to 
recognize the primary purpose of the program: 

1. The labor-market reports as releases are statis- 
tically sound. But—they are reports, and nothing 
else! They are regarded as a burdensome require- 
ment to be forwarded to higher authorities by a given 
due date and nothing further is done about using the 
information they contain in the local labor-market 
situation. 

2. The offices are proud of the use of the data ‘for 
administrative controls.” Reports are used as a 
major tool for operating personnel. But—the office 
is Operating in a vacuum; its world is completely 
unlike the world outside its four office walls. The 
data remain in the government files for government 
use. 

3. The reports are excellent and are widely dis- 
tributed locally throughout the community. But 
they are the so-called typical government releases 
issued in stodgy format and with dry-as-dust style 
and many pages of complex tables. It is not sur- 
prising that some such reports are never read, 

4. Press releases are made, and coverage is consid- 


ered good in the local paper. But—these releases 
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have no continuity of content or coordinated story 
to tell. The office measures its success by the **number 
of inches” the paper prints and not by how the public 
is informed about the things which are important to 
its employment security. 

5. In addition to press and labor-market report 
releases, some offices also disseminate labor-market 
facts via radio. But-—the story told through this 
media often is cut so short that it is incomplete and 
many times it is colored with the overtone of local 
office advertisement. Also, it often is unrelated to 
any issuance directed to readership markets reached 
only through other media, such as hand-outs, maga- 
zine articles, talks, ete. 

Other examples can be drawn of the misdirected or 
too limited use of labor-market information. Fortu- 
nately, these situations are not in the majority. It is 
sufhicient to note that in every instance where it does 
occur, it reflects an area where the Employment Serv- 
ice has in some measure failed to recognize that the 
main purpose of its information program, as with all 
other activities of the office, is to promote employment 
security. It can do this effectively only by assuring 
full knowledge and understanding of basic labor-mar- 
ket facts by all elements in the community. It has 
been stated many times that the Employment Service 
cannot create jobs directly, but it can do much to make 
sure that lack of proper information is not the cause 
of idle workers and idle machines. 


Put Facts in Circulation 

In an effective labor-market analvsis program, there- 
fore, there is direct responsibility for the Employment 
Service continuously to analyze long-term trends and 
current developments in the labor market, to define 
and silhouette present and potential problems, to 
probe into their causes and possible cures, and to see 
to it that such information is properly and effectively 
presented to the public, as well as to affected special 
groups. Generally, a community cannot solve its 
labor-market problems until those problems are recog- 
nized, identified, and understood. 

Only when the proper perspective and the true 
purpose of labor-market analysis is fully understood 
can the Employment Service begin to establish ade- 
quate outlines and guides for a local program to 
combat those obstacles to employment security, 
whose roots are embedded in ignorance. Of course, 
the first step in the organization of a local program is 
the martialling of the basic information concerning 
the economic composition and resources of the com- 
munity, the assembling of the labor force composi- 
tion and trend data underlying the analyses. In this 
phase, most of the information is secured as a direct 
by-product of other day-to-day operations. This is 
true of employment, unemployment, labor turnover, 
anticipated labor demands, payrolls, earning rates, 
unemployment insurance claims, job openings, place- 
ments, business births and deaths, and a host of 
other fundamental facts. 

Now it will certainly be admitted that there is still 
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a great need for improvement in these source data. 
[hey must be made more comparable from area to 
area, more adequate bench marks must be provided 
on a local area basis, particularly in regard to infor- 
mation during inter-censal periods, and much _ has 
yet to be learned about the occupational structure 
and other dynamics of the labor markets. But regard- 
less of the present inadequacies and limitations, the 
local employment office today represents the only 
source of coordinated labor-market information in 
the majority of communities in the country. What 
it does with this information is the important thing. 


Work for Public Understanding 

The most pressing concern now is that we utilize 
to the utmost the resources actually available. The 
real Labor Market Information Program begins where 
the collection of statistical material and source data 
leaves off. The interpretation and analysis of the 
data, prepared in suitable form for direction and 
release to the affected components of the labor 
market and the community as a whole, is the responsi- 
bility of the local Analyst. ‘The statistics and reports 
are merely tools in the main job of creating public 
understanding about the conditions of the labor 
market—-understanding that will remove obstacles to 
full employment. 

Among the various local areas, the labor-market 
information program is characterized by a rather 
well-defined group of releases. In Pennsylvania, 
these releases can be classified in the following group. 

1. The Community Survey.—This survey, prepared 
generally on an annual basis, represents the most 
basic and fundamental of all issuances. Every 
important facet of the local labor market is measured, 
weighed, and evaluated. Statistical bench marks are 
re-established. All present and anticipated problems 
are evaluated, and clues sought to their causes. This 
fundamental inquiry is directed primarily to those 
agencies and groups whose activities have the most 
© do with the organization of the labor market 
civic planning groups, manufactures’ associations, 
chambers of commerce, labor unions, and govern- 
inent agencies. Internally, the report is the founda- 
tion stone for planning the operations of the various 
programs and activities of the local employment 
office. 

2. The Labor Market Letter—This monthly release 
is essentially a news sheet, prepared for all important 
industrial areas, and intended primarily for individ- 
ial employers, union, and civic organizations. It is 
the medium used for extending the annual com- 

survey. It is designed to give a_ brief 


nunity 
vird’s-eye view of the current status of the labor 
iarket and to highlight the recent changes and their 
uplications in over-all market conditions. Short, 
tse, newsy, and as non-statistical as possible, it is 
rimarily a ‘‘throw-away.” As a news sheet, it is 
t used to advertise the Employment Service facili- 
s or the services available through the local em- 
oyment office. 
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3. Job Guides. These single-page releases are an- 
other form of ‘“‘throw-away,” intended for distribu- 
tion directly to job seekers. They are particularly 
useful for such groups as school graduates and new 
entrants to the labor market. ‘They are intended to 
provide in capsule form an indication of the jobs 
which are in shortage or surplus in the particular 
community at a given time. In various issues, they 
offer information on job getting, application tech- 
niques, and other items which might be useful to the 
uninformed job seeker. 

4. Occupational Briefs——These releases are con- 
densed, intensive surveys of a specific occupation, a 
group of occupations, or a field of work. They con- 
tain descriptions of the nature and duties of the job, 
metnods of entry, advantages and disadvantages, and 
other pertinent information which might be of use 
to those persons who have not yet made a job choice. 
They are designed particularly for the use of school 
counselors and workers in a style which makes them 
readable by secondary school students. 

5. Special Surveys.—These surveys follow no fixed 
format and are prepared only as required, usually as 
a result of an analysis which indicates a_ specific 
problem about which additional study is needed. 
Often these represent surveys of particular indus- 
tries, or special phases of the labor market, such as 
absenteeism, turnover, housing, etc. ‘These reports 
are not intended for general circulation. They are 
distributed only to those segments of the community 
which are primarily affected by the special problem 
and its analysis. The format and style of the report 
is usually such that will be most effective with the 
particular group concerned with the problem. 

6. Mail-outs.—These releases vary in layout and 
format, and deal generally with specific local prob- 
lems about which some organized community effort 
has been undertaken. These mail-outs are always 
made in cooperation with some other civic or com- 
munity group, and serve mainly to support their local 
program to relieve the problem. 

7. Labor Market Primer.—This series consists of 
information about labor-market facts presented in 
simplified form for use primarily by counselors and 
school guidance workers. It is intended to provide 
a basic understanding of fundamental concepts about 
the labor market. It explains in simple, nontechnical 
terms, such things as ‘“‘what is a labor market,” 
“what is an occupational composition study,” ‘‘why 
do we need labor-market information,” ‘“‘what are 
some differences in industry processes, hiring prac- 
tices,’ etc. To make its story clear to the non- 
technical reader, it is necessary to use graphic and 
pictorial illustrations, and simplified examples. 

8. Statistical Releases —For certain special purposes 
and for particular groups, regular releases are issued 
showing statistical trends and totals. These serve 
the need of providing a public record of the activities 
of the agency, of serving other research and technical 
groups, and of continuing for historical purposes 
established factual series. 











9. Other Media.—-It is often found that the regular 
issues described above do not reach certain important 
and affected markets, or it is found the issues must be 
supplemented by material directed through other 
channels. These take the form of articles in period- 
icals and trade journals, radio scripts, employer 
groups or community forums, school lectures, plat- 
form talks, and special newspaper articles and re- 
leases. In every instance, the problem and_ the 
affected market determine the choice of medium and 
method of presentation. Care is taken that these 
activities are fully coordinated with other issuance to 
achieve the fullest public impact and deepest pene- 
tration of the selected audience. 


Pick the Right Medium 


The outlets listed above do not by any means repre- 


sent stereotyped, all-purpose avenues for release of 


routinized labor-market information. The selection 
of the proper medium depends upon the uses it is to 
serve in a particular local community’s employment 
security program. It is clear that the least satisfactory 
method is the issuance of the typical, mimeographed 
statistical press release. First, it must be decided 
whether the issuance is directed to employers, new 
workers, skilled workers, school administrators, civic 
bodies and planning groups, parents and _ teachers, 
housewives, or steel men. Labor-market information 
cannot go to all of these consumers in the same form 
each time and hope to achieve its specialized purpose. 
The selected format, style, and method of presentation 
must be that which is most suited to the purpose, mes- 
sage, and market of the release. Reader or audience 
appeal is a primary element in this job. What good 
would be accomplished by the program unless the issu- 
ances were read, understood, and their message put 
to use? If a labor-market summary is intended to 
serve office management or operating personnel, it 
must be put up and packaged in that form in which 
it can be most readily understood by the counselor, 
interviewer, or manager to whom it is directed. If it 
is for community consumption, it must be issued not 
only through the most effective media, but in that 
style, composition, and timeliness which assures that 
its message will be heard and understood. 

Therefore, in action in the community, the employ- 
ment office labor-market information program con- 
sists of (a) collecting, collating, and analyzing basic 
labor-market data; (b) interpreting the results and 
defining the problem; (c) establishing the need for, 
and purpose of, a release; and (d) preparing the 
message and directing it in effective form to the 
specific market for which it is intended. All four 
phases must be completely handled if the information 
purposes are to be satisfied. 

These activities cannot be written off merely as a 
public relations or reportingpro gram. It involves 
much more than is encompassed by the narrow 
concept of establishing a ‘“‘good relationship” with the 
public. It is a public program vitally necessary to 
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the achievement of real employment security. To 
the extent that the Employment Service narrows the 
broad areas of non-information and mis-information 
and replaces them with public knowledge and under- 
standing, to the extent that ‘‘by guess and by gorry” 
methods are replaced by intelligent action, as reliable 
information about fields of work and job opportunities 
breaks down employment obstacles and social and 
psychological resistances, to that extent the mobility 
and flexibility of the labor force is increased and the 
labor market functions more efficiently. Adequately 
supported by such operating programs as counseling, 
training, and placement, labor-market information 
can assist effectively in making full employment 
security a real possibility. 





Tales of Somaliland 


We A most had to go to Somaliland to fill one order. In case 
you're interested, Somaliland is a British Territory in Africa, 
near Ethiopia. 

The order was placed by an anthropologist in the State 
Department, who is studying the folklore and customs of 
Somaliland. ‘The order was for a native Somali to tell tales 
to this employer at $2 an hour, plus a bonus for all material the 
employer was actually able to use. 

We knew we had never seen a Somali in the office, so we 
started recruiting. We put the order on the radio, we put an 
“ad” in PM. We called or wrote the following: 


African Academy of Arts and Research 

Ethiopian Consulate 

Council on African Affairs 

Africa House 

American Council on African Education 

Asafadata 

Dr. Ernest Kalibala, United Nations 

Mr. George Streator, News Correspondent 

Mr. Reddick, Librarian, Schomberg Collection, 135th 
Street Library 

Miss Margaret Mead, Anthropologist 

Mr. Walter White, National Association for Advancement 
of Colored People 


Urban League 

International YMCA 
International House 

New York University 
Columbia University 

New School for Social Research 


British Information Service 
U. S. Immigration Bureau 
British Consulate 


We also wrote letters to friends of friends of friends who 
might know of someone. We wrote letters to two students at 
Illinois—Wesleyan College. 

In the midst of all this, Abdell Mohamed, walked into the 
office; he had seen our ‘‘ad’? in PM. He was born in Hargisa, 
British Somaliland, in 1923, attended school in Berbera, British 
Somaliland, until 1943. His people raise cattle; he has a wife 
and child in Hargisa. He came to this country as a seaman 
on a merchant vessel in June 1947, likes this country and 
wishes it were possible to remain here. He speaks Somali and 
Arabic fluently and is studying English at evening school in 
New York City. 

He was referred, hired, and started to work at once. <A 
placement has been reported for Anthropologist assistant 
0-68.40.—Professional Office, New York State Employment Service 
New York City, New York. 
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The spacious, well-lighted local office at Macon, Ga., has planned for the convenience and comfort of staff and clientele. 


Labor Market Information in an Employment Security Program ourte 


Basis of Service to All Groups 


By MARY E. HENDERSON 


Research Statistician, Georgia Employment Security Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 


of the well-rounded employment security pro- 
gram. A thorough understanding of labor mar- 
ket conditions is necessary to ‘‘good operations” and 
to meet adequately the responsibilities of public 


\BOR MARKET INFORMATION is an essential part 


trust. Thorough understanding and appreciation of 


labor market conditions is not confined to the front 
office but extends to all the staff in rendering service 
io all groups employers, workers, business and 
civic groups, public and private organizations, and 
io the general public. 

Wise use of labor market information, whether 
lormalized statistics or knowledge gained from day- 
\o-day operations, will meet a variety of needs in 
carrying out an employment security program. 
‘hese uses fall into the following main groups: 

1. Administrative.—Workload data related to time 

quired for specific activities should be used as a 


pervisory and administrative tool in estimating staff 


id budget requirements, job assignments, shifts in 
rsonnel to meet changing emphasis in operations, 
d in evaluating established procedures and workload 
omplished. Employer relations and the field vis- 
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iting program are geared to labor market conditions 

the name and location of employing units, employ- 
ment trends, employment needs both as to volume, 
skills, and timing, hiring specifications, and employ- 
ment practices. Effective service requires an intimate 
knowledge of the available supply of labor in the area, 
and the characteristics and skills possessed by that 
supply. Intelligent screening of the supply to meet 
the demand will result in intelligent referrals followed 
by mutually satisfactory placements which is a stabil- 
izing influence in a planned program for employment 
security. An evaluation of this program requires a 
knowledge of employer visits made and the relationship 
between referrals and placements and total accessions. 

2. Employment counseling and reference material. 

Knowledge of labor market conditions is essential in 
the employment counseling program if the applicant 
is given sound information on which to make a 
vocational choice. This includes an acquaintance 
with the national picture and a detailed understand- 
ing of the local situation for only with this understand- 
ing is the counselor able to do the job expected of 
him. Knowledge of basic economic conditions in 
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the community, plus familiarity with employer and 
field visiting reports and with local office reports on 
operations, equip the counselor with information on 
employment trends, job opportunities, shifts, working 
conditions, wages, training facilities, company policy 
as to certain worker groups, and much other related 
information, all of which is indispensable to the effec- 
tive functioning of the counseling program. 

3. Service to workers.—To assist the worker in making 
a sound vocational choice and ultimate placement in 
a job mutually beneficial to the worker and_ the 
employer is a prime objective of the employment 
security program. Use of labor market information 
is essential in this complicated procedure and although 
the use of it is not a newfangled notion, the planned 
use of organized information is a development of 
recent years. 

Workers should have an understanding of the labor 
market area, which involves an understanding of the 
geographic coverage, the areas of employment, and 
employment opportunities. ‘They should be furnished 
with descriptions of nearby communities as areas of 
employment in the labor market. ‘The economic ac- 
tivity in these areas should be understood in terms of 
employment demand and worker supply to satisfy that 
demand. 

Workers should also have information on the char- 
acter and nature of specific occupations, the wage 
rates, and the current outlook as to what the occupa- 
tion can be expected to offer for the future. Informa- 
tion on the area and information on specific occupa- 
tions would be incomplete without knowledge of the 
industries in which the occupation is used, the nature 
of the industry, location of establishments where job 
opportunities exist, employer hiring specifications, 
wages, working conditions, training facilities, and op- 
portunities for advancement. 

Through community surveys, labor market letters, 
radio and press releases, industry studies, occupational 
briefs, and various labor market reports this mass of 
information can be organized and presented in a di- 
gestable form to equip the worker with necessary in- 
formation concerning the vocation of his choice. 

4. Service to employers —Labor market information, 
whether recognized by that name or by some other, 
is of vital importance to employers. It is important 
to the employer to have descriptive knowledge on 
the supply of workers within a given geographic 
area. It is not enough to know only the number of 
available workers; employers must know the occupa- 
tional skills, sex, age, and other related information 
which characterizes that supply of workers. Employ- 
ers are concerned with employment levels and trends, 
labor turn-over, pay rolls, hours and earnings, the 
number and characteristics of claimants receiving 
unemployment insurance benefits, job openings, 
placements, and business births and deaths. It is 
the responsibility of the Agency to make this informa- 
tion available to employers. 

Employers in increasing numbers are looking to the 
Employment Security Agency for pertinent informa- 
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tion, the analysis of which will form the basis for 
selection of new plant location and the feasibility of 
plant expansion. One _ out-of-state firm with a 
national market wanted a site to manufacture women’s 
apparel. Several hundred women between 18 and 
40 years of age were to be employed. Most of them 
would be semi-skilled with some power-sewing- 
machine experience. Which area in the State pos- 
sessed an available supply of women workers who had 
the qualifications to meet the employer demands? 
That information and related data were furnished on 
several smaller Georgia communities. ‘Today that 
plant is operating in a small Georgia town. 

A railroad company, which owns considerable in- 
dustrial property, is interested in building in one 
of three Georgia cities a modern plant suitable for 
leasing to a textile company. In which of those 
three areas is there the greatest and most suitable 
supply of workers to staff a textile plant employing 
around 1,500 workers? The local office files will be 
searched, community surveys will be made, and from 
all available data an analysis will be presented to the 
company furnishing a sound basis for determining the 
location of the plant.~ 

A large investment and loan company wants to 
establish a branch office in a medium-sized Georgia 
citv—the company has narrowed the field to five 
areas. The company wants to know the boundary of 
the labor market area, the population, employment 
level, employment trends, major industries, size of 
pay rolls, average weekly wage, and average weekly 
rental. The answers to those questions will determine 
the location of the branch office. 

Out-of-town research organizations and manu- 
facturing plants want information on_ population, 
employment, and earnings in determining future 
buying power, as ground work for sales programs. 
These are but a few of the almost unlimited variety of 
uses by employers of labor market information. 

5. Service to the community and community groups.—The 
value of labor market information does not stop with 
internal administrative uses and services to employers 
and employees, but extends to the community. The 
collection and analysis of Jabor market information 
will reveal, even in early stages, the development of a 
surplus of labor, and the occupational, sex, age, and 
other pertinent characteristics of the persons involved. 
Business and civic groups vitally interested in the 
growth and well-being of the community are con- 
cerned with this and related information on employ- 
ment. Employment planning can be accomplished 
on a sound hasis through the wise use of accurate 
and complete labor market information. 

Community planning for housing, transportation, 
schools, hospitals, and recreational facilities is geared 
to labor market developments and it is an obligation 
and responsibility of public trust to furnish adequate, 
accurate, and up-to-date information. 

Community planning and action based on sound 
information is the foundation for full and secure 
employment. 
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Effective Aid to State Administration 


By O. B. RAILEY 


Chief, Research and Statistics 


Department of Employment, Sacramento, Calif. 


STATE employment security agency is in a par- 
ticularly favorable position with respect to the 
kind and amount of aid it can give the State 

executive in reaching administrative decisions. 

The State agency has immediately available, or 
can secure with a minimum of time and expense, the 
largest amount of data available to any agency on 
employment, unemployment, and data on closely 
related problems. Changes in the extent of unem- 
ployment and employment on a State-wide and area 
basis indicate the economic welfare of the State and 
its people. These are of primary. concern to the 
State executive, and give a_ useful and current 
measure of the net result of economic factors affecting 
the State and areas within the State. On the other 
side of the picture, marked changes in unemploy- 
ment and employment may create situations requir- 
ing immediate action by the State executive. 

The basic resources of the Employment Security 
Agency are considerable. In California there are 
138 operating offices covering the 1,000-mile length 
of the State. Direct contacts are made by local 
office people with more than 16,000 employers each 
month, while more than 700,000 contacts a month 
are made with job applicants. But unless the local 
office managers and key people are willing and able 
to evaluate the information secured in terms of its 
effect on their communities and areas as well as on 
their own daily operations, the potentially great 
resources will have little real use. 


Gear Service to Need 


There have been constant and successful efforts by 
the administration of the California agency to con- 


vince local office managers that the effectiveness of 


their Operations is measured in terms of the actual 
need for services in their areas in relation to the 
economy of the districts. Such efforts have gone far 
toward making local office managers accurate and 
reliable judges of economic and related factors 
affecting employment and unemployment. In large 
part, managers are aware of the meaning of their 
own Operating data in relation to the over-all situa- 
ion. An intelligent understanding of the total em- 
ployment problem in each area is fundamental to 
any clear understanding of the problem in broader 
ireas Or in the State as a whole. <A problem of even 
iinor concern to the State administration will, in 
ost Cases, have been of major concern within a small 
= of the State, and will have been identified as 
such. 
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Effective aid to the State administration can only be 
given if the agency is prepared to give accurate and 
timely information and if the State administration is 
willing and able to use this information. The sources 
and types of information and the methods of supplying 
it to the State administration fall roughly into three 
major groups. 

Current information on immediate problems relating 
to a specific area is secured directly from the local or 
area office, through and with the assistance of the area 
labor market analyst. Information of this type is re- 
ported directly to the State executive or the adminis- 
trative agency concerned with the problem, and is for 
the purpose of meeting immediate needs. Some ex- 
amples of the types of situations in which the agency 
was Called upon to supply needed information during 
the past several months are as follows: 

1. Labor disputes.—California, in common with many 
States, has and is continuing to have a large number of 
labor disputes, many of them in key industries. At the 
same time trade disputes in the East, such as the coal 
strike with which California was not directly con- 
cerned, have had secondary effects on industry and 
therefore on employment in this State. Since most 
trade disputes have been of short duration, the infor- 
mation needed will not be supplied through the regu- 
lar reporting channels in sufficient time to be of full 
use. California has the doubtful distinction of having 
had a major trade dispute lasting for a period of more 
than 2 years. The industry-wide dispute in the red- 
wood lumber industry had a very significant direct 
effect on the relatively small area in which redwood 
lumbering is concentrated. 

2. Drouth.—The prolonged drouth in a large part 
of California during the late spring of this year 
resulted in potentially serious agricultural unem- 
ployment beyond the resources of normal county 
agencies. At the same time, a sharply reduced elec- 
trical power supply led to a possibly serious curtail- 
ment of activity in many industrial areas. While the 
State employment security agency was not able to 
predict the timing of the end of the drouth, it was able 
to report currently and to predict with reasonable 
accuracy the direct and secondary effects of the 
drouth on employment and unemployment, and to 
supply information on which the State executive took 
action. 

3. Shortages of transportation equipment.—The shipping 
of California fruit and vegetable crops was affected 
by shortages of refrigerator cars and resulted in 
reduced activity and employment in some areas and 
in some seasons. 
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4. The gasoline shortage.—At the present time a cur- 
tailment of gasoline supplies resulting from the 
refinery workers trade dispute creates a_ potential 
problem with respect to the normal movement within 
the State of agricultural workers from one area 
where harvests have been completed to another area 
where operations are now commencing. So far this 
normal intra-state migration has not seriously been 
affected. 

5. Farm labor. Farm labor in California is a con- 
tinuing problem. Because of the diversity of the 


nature of the crops, the differing seasons and types of 
labor needs, and the wide geographic distribution of 


areas of need, actual or potential stringencies of farm 
labor exist in one area or another within the State 
throughout the year. Definite information on_ the 
actual extent and timing of the need is required not 
only for the effective operation of the farm placement 
program, but to aid in the determination of State 
policy with respect to bringing additional workers 


into the State. Requests for the importation of 


Mexican Nationals and of Puerto Ricans have been 
made continually throughout the past 6 months. 
The actual need for additional labor must be evalu- 
ated and action taken on the basis of information 
supplied by local and area farm labor field’ staffs 
together with information relating to the State-wide 
picture. Because of the necessity for immediate in- 
formation on farm labor problems, California has 
had in operation for more than 9 years a weekly 
reporting system on farm labor which, as_supple- 
mented by narrative reports from the field, forms the 
basis for supplying valid information to the State 
administration. 


Keep Eye on Continuing Problems 


Information on continuing problems is secured from 
all offices on a regular basis by means of operating and 
narrative reports which are correlated with informa- 
tion from the reports of employer visits and with Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics data. This information is sub- 
mitted monthly in a report to the governor and is made 
available to the members of the governor’s council 
prior to the time of their monthly meeting. ‘This infor- 
mation includes analyses of labor market conditions 
and data relating to the changes in the volume of em- 
ployment and unemployment (including farm labor 
and other non-insured employment) with information 
on employment and unemployment in particular in- 
dustries or areas where significantly different from the 
State-wide picture. Other data contained in the re- 
port give information on such matters of interest as the 
reemployment of veterans, the extent of disabling acci- 
dents and illness among the insured population, poten- 
tial relief needs, the effects of material shortages on 
employment, and the effects of the defense and foreign 
aid programs on California’s economy. In addition 
to the information submitted formally to the governor, 
an interchange of information among the major State 
departments is secured by monthly meetings of the 
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State Interdepartmental Research Coordinating Com- 
mittee appointed by the governor for that purpose. 
Information for long-range planning is made 
available through published reports of employment 
and pay rolls of insured employees in California. 
Since this State’s unemployment insurance system 
covers employers having one or more employees, 
these reports are virtually complete for the industries 
included. In addition to the annual and quarterly 
reports of State-wide employment by major industry 
groups, this agency publishes information for counties 
and areas within the State and data showing employ- 


ment and wages in minor industry divisions of 


importance. 

The extent to which these data are directly used 
by the State administration cannot be precisely 
measured, but they are a considerable addition to 
the body of information available from other sources 
and can properly be regarded as necessary for long- 
range planning by the State administration. On 
matters which are of any concern to this Department 
as an operating agency, the Director is naturally 
called upon for advice, and necessary information is 
supplied directly by him. 

Effective aid to the State administration consists 


for the most part of supplying information, much of 


it nonstatistical in nature, which is as sound an 
evaluation of a particular situation as possible, and is 
based on as accurate data as can be obtained. 


Record College Enrollment... 
A National 3-Time High 


N' YORK leads all other States again this year in number 
of persons enrolled in college and university, according to 
the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, which reports 
a record high for the third straight year in the Nation’s higher 
education enrollments. ‘Total college enrollment for 1948 is 
2,410,000. 


The populous Empire State, with institutions such as New 
York University (47,647), City College of New York (28,567), 
Columbia University (28,000), and Syracuse University (19,698), 
has a total fall 1948 enrollment in institutions of higher educa- 
tion of 308,436. ‘The four institutions listed above enroll more 
than one-third of the State’s total number of college students 
123,912. 


States with total college enrollments over 100,000 are: 
1. New York, 308,436; 2. California, 190,650; 3. Illinois, 
152,521; 4. Pennsylvania, 148,949; 5. Ohio, 140,253; 6. ‘Texas, 
126,228; 7. Michigan, 101,229. 


Enrollments increased in all but the following 19 States: 
Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. In these States 
the number of students decreased slightly from the fall 1947 
figures. 

State by State reports made available by the Office of Educa- 
tion show comparable enrollment figures for 1947 and 1948 
for total number of students, first-time students, and number of 
veterans. 
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Inhabitants of Tokyo, Japan, go about their business on the ‘‘Ginza,"’ the Broadway of Japan. In the background is the Tokyo 
post exchange. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN JAPAN 


By EDGAR C. MeVOY 


Labor Division, Economic and Scientific Section 
General Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 


Tokyo, Japan 


OQ ILLUSTRATE the kind of service provided by 
Japanese employment exchanges at the end of 


the war, let us imagine that we are with Taro 
l'anaka as he goes to the Ainrosho, or “Diligent Labor 
Office” to look for a job. ‘Taro has just been repatri- 
ated from Manchuria. 

The office is in a gloomy building with several 
window panes missing. Outside, posters tell about 
jobs available. Inside the entrance is a sign which 
reads, ‘‘Men to the left and women to the right.” 

The men’s section of the office is one large room 
with a high counter on one side. ‘The waiting space 
is small and there is no place to sit down. On the 
wall are about 200 slips of paper hung on nails which 
indicate the jobs available in the office. These jobs 
are for work in coal mines, factories, offices and public 
works projects. Taro finds that, with a few excep- 
lions, skill and experience are required or the pay is 
very low. He discusses the matter with some of the 
thee applicants. One of them says, ‘““There are no 
obs here worth having. You had better take your 
rucksack and go to the country for blackmarket food.”’ 

Finally, ‘Taro selects a job as a clerk in the office of 
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one of the factories. After writing down the number 
of this job, he goes to the reception clerk who looks 
at the number, asks him if he has ever been in the 
office before and, when Taro answers in the negative, 
gives him an application form. She tells him that 
as soon as he finishes filling out the form, he should 
talk to interviewer No. 3. 

Taro presents his application form to No. 3 inter- 
viewer, whose desk is labeled, *‘Manufacturing, Con- 
struction and Janitors.” ‘Taro stands on his side of 
the high counter and the interviewer sits behind a 
desk on the other side of the counter about 8 feet 
away. The man accepts Taro’s application card and 
notes the number of the job that Taro has selected. 
He asks him a question or two about his past experi- 
ence, then makes out a referral slip for Taro to take 
to the factory. He advises Taro to take his ‘Per- 
sonal History Sheet’? to show to the employer. 

Before the occupation the Japanese employment 
exchanges were organized on what might be called 
a cafeteria basis. An applicant passed down the line, 
looked at the morsels offered and took his choice. 
By the time he reached the interviewer, he was 
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U. S. Army Photograph 


This shows the system of communication at Otake Recep- 
tion Center, Japan. A similar system is used to announce 
job openings in the Kinrosho or ‘‘Diligent Labor Office." 


supposed to have already decided what job he 
wanted. If he did not want to bother with the 
interviewer he could go directly to the company 
and apply for the job. 

The usual formality was for the interviewer, after 
brief questioning, to make out a referral slip for the 
job the applicant had selected. All the active 
vacancies were posted and the first man who came in 
on a particular day to apply for one of the jobs got 
the referral. No files were maintained which classi- 
fied job orders and job applicants by occupation and, 
although a chronological register of the applicants’ 
cards was kept, very seldom was anyone referred from 
this register. 


Security Decides Applicants 


this process. The concept of specialization of occu- 
pation had not developed in Japan to nearly the 
degree it has in the United States. Furthermore, the 
primary criteria for selection of a worker on the 
part of a company were whether he came from a 
*“oood family”? and had “good character” and, in the 
case of oflice work, whether his school grades and his 
intelligence tests were satisfactory. ‘These things 
were judged by the personal history sheet made up by 
the applicant rather than by information from the 
employment office. In the case of a job applicant, 
he was interested not so much in following a skilled 
trade as in attaching himself to an employer who 
distress. The relation between employer and em- 
ployee had a good deal of the element of a benevolent 
father and a dependent child. 

Vocational guidance consisted largely of giving 
rather sketchy standard tests to school graduates and 
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We must not over-emphasize the negative aspects of 


would treat him well and take care of him in times of 


selecting them for industries needing labor. The 
chief of these was the textile industry, which each 
year hired more than 100,000 girls upon completion 
of their minimum compulsory education. There 
had been practically no program of counseling the 
individual to assist him to make the best possible 
occupational plan. Handicapped workers were given 
virtually no specialized attention and, in fact, were 
not encouraged to enter the labor market. 

Employers were usually expected to come personally 
to the office to place orders. There was little attempt 
to go out to employers and sell them the service. 

What has been done since the beginning of the 
occupation by the Japanese, with the advice of 
SCAP’s Labor Division, to improve the employment 
exchaage system? 

Since the existing system was operating under the 
Employment Exchange Act of 1938, the main purpose 
of which was to mobilize manpower for war produc- 
tion, it was necessary at first to develop new basic 
legislation on the subject and to provide a new name 
and a new philosophy for the employment offices. 

Although the prewar name, Shokugyo Shokai Sho, or 
Employment Intreduction Office, was not objection- 
able from the meaning of the words used, it was felt 
that the narrow type of service provided at that time 
would make it desirable to start the new service with 
an entirely new name. The connotations of com- 
pulsory labor mobilization of the wartime name, 
hinrosho, or Diligent Labor Office, were to be avoided 
at all costs. It was felt that the new name should 
imply a service to the public (a new concept for 


Japanese bureaucracy), and that it would be desirable 


to include the concept of security since the offices 
would be expected to administer unemployment 
insurance. After long deliberation, the Welfare 


Ministry finally selected the name, Aokyo Shokugyo 
Antei Sho, or Public Employment Security Place. 





U.S. Army Photograph 
A Japanese man carries a load on a ‘‘tenbinbo.” 
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Japanese labor elements staging a big rally in the Imperial 
Palace plaza upon the occasion of the visit to Tokyo of 
delegotes to the World Federation of Trade Unions. 


When Japanese officials were drafting the new law, 
they were provided with [LO Conventions and 
Recommendations for employment exchanges, and 
statements of the best practices in the United States. 
The adaptation of such standards to the Japanese 
situation required hours of detailed conferences. 

Finally the law was drafted in a form acceptable 
io both the Welfare Ministry (later the Labor Minis- 
iry) officials and the Labor Division and Government 
Section of SCAP. After some committee hearings. 
which produced minor amendments, the law was 
passed by the Diet on 20 November 1947. It is 
recognized as one of the most complete and advanced 
laws with regard to employment exchanges in the 
world. 

The Employment Security Law = states general 
principles of employment such as freedom of job 
selection and non-discrimination because of sex, 
social status, etc. It further defines the responsibilities 
of the government in the employment field. Most 
important of these are: 

1. Providing free and voluntary public employ- 
ment exchanges designed to give prompt and effective 
service to employers seeking workers and workers 
seeking jobs. Also to administer unemployment 
insurance benefit payments. 

2. Supervision and control of private recruiting, 
labor contracting and private employment exchanges. 

3. Offering to workers who need it, particularly 
youths and handicapped, vocational guidance and 
selective placement services. 

4. Supplying national government subsidy and 
supervision to prefectures for vocational training 
activities. 

5. Collecting and disseminating labor market infor- 
ination and adjusting supply aad demand for labor 
throughout the nation on the basis of this information. 
Planning of public works for unemployed is one 
phase of this program. 

This article is concerned primarily with the 
development of machinery for improvement of basic 
operations of the Employment Security Offices. 
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The museum of natural resources located in Nara Park, 
Japan, attracts many visitors on their journey to visit the 
many temples and shrines. The building is a fine example 
of Japenese architecture. 


While the law contains all the necessary authority 
and policy for a strong employmeat exchange pro- 
gram, the Japanese have only begun to carry it out. 

With the advice of the Labor Division, the Labor 
Ministry has instituted programs to improve the 
conduct of placement work in the Employment 
Security Offices. A simple, 70-point occupational 
classification has been introduced to be used as a 
basis for filing job openings and applications and 
making refefrals. An employer visiting program is 
under way to acquaint the employers with the services 
of the office, to encourage them to file job openings 
and to obtain labor market information. ‘The offices 
have been instructed to give more sympathetic and 
helpful service to job applicants. The basis for a 
modern selective placement and vocational guidance 
program has been established. These and other im- 
provements have been instituted and are operating 
well in a few of the local offices. 

But because most of the local offices have not made 
substantial progress in these programs, the Labor 
Division has been working with the Labor Ministry 
to provide for more effective administration at every 
level. The first project was to prepare and _ issue 
Ministerial ordinances covering major matters of 
implementation of the law. The next step was the 
development of a manual of instructions which would 
be properly codified and would cover all the im- 
portant segments of operating the employment 
exchange system. ‘This project was nearing comple- 
tion by August 1948. By this time, practically all 
of the basic policy and instructions for a good em- 
ployment exchange system had been well established. 

But the machinery of Japanese bureaucracy was 
not capable of putting the instructions into effect. 


Japanese administration traditionally operates without 


the control and supervision which have become 
standard practice in Western nations. The national 
government issues a vague general regulation which 
is sent to a prefectural governor. The governor 
hands it to one of his subordinates who rewrites the 
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Paramount's picture, “Going My Way,” playing at the Hibiya Theater in the heart of Tokyo, Japan. 


instruction and sends it out to the local offices. 
rom thereon, unless a public scandal develops, no 
one bothers to check whether these instructions are 
being followed. 

The results, or rather lack of results, of this type of 
administration were obvious in field visits by Labor 
Division staff. In one prefectural office, we found 
that the head of the employment service unit did not 
know the number of applicants for unemployment 
insurance in the prefecture, although his office was 
next to that of the insurance unit. A local office had 
just set up a new job opening and job applicant file, 
based on about 15 simple occupational classes. But 
in placing workers, they seldom referred to the job 
opening file but depended on the memory of the 
interviewers. ‘These illustrations are not given to 
prove that local officials are lazy or incompetent, but 
to show that they lacked adequate guidance. 

The first step in effective supervision and control 
was to get the national oflice staffed and organized. 
In early 1947, the Employment Security Bureau had 
100 people, including clerks, to supervise over 500 
local offices and over 12,000 employees. The Bureau 
has been increased to over 300 people and divided 
into sections according to major groups of functions. 
Quality of personnel has been improved. 

The next step was to try to improve administration 
at prefectural and local levels. One of the problems 
is that, although the Employment Security Program 
is national in scope and is under control of the Labor 
Ministry, it is administered locally by the prefectural 
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governor who is an elected official. It has been 
difficult to work out a satisfactory channel of super- 
vision from the Employment Security Bureau, 
through the prefectures, to local offices. 

The final pattern is as follows: 

1. A group of national supervisors act for the Chief 
of the Bureau in supervising prefectural authorities. 

2. One to three supervisors in each _ prefecture, 
trained by the national supervisors, spend full time 
visiting local offices to check on their conformity with 
national instructions and to give them guidance. 

3. For the first time, the Employment Security Bu- 
reau has distinguished between staff and line supervi- 
sion and has worked out relations between them. 

The new supervisory system is beginning to show 
results in uniform improvement of local office opera- 
tion. In another year or two we believe Taro Tanaka 
will be able to get better service from his local Employ- 
ment Security Office. 


Mf McVovy’s article represents a current addition to a 
LYE growing body of information on Japanese Employment 
Exchanges. Readers of the Review will recall an article in 
the January 1947 issue entitled, *‘Labor Exchanges in Japan,” 
based on first-hand observations of Edward D. Hollander, a 
member of the Labor Advisory Committee recruited in 1946 by 
the War Department to visit Japan and advise General Occupa- 
tion Headquarters on Japanese labor problems and their solution. 
Mr. Hollander described the struggle of the employment exchanges 
from their beginning in 1921 up to the period of the occupation. Mr. 
McVoy brings the development of the employment exchanges up to 
the present year. 
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High school and college students taking part in a round-table braodcast discussing the Norfolk Career Council's activity. 
Left to right are: Jeff Brown, North Carolina State; the author, Silas T. Leaming; Jean Hecht 


Granby High School, 


Editor of the ‘‘Spectator;’’ Edwin Busby, William and Mary College; and Pierre Hathaway, Station WTAR. 


THE NORFOLK CAREER COUNCIL 


By SILAS T. LEAMING 


Virginia State Employment Service, Norfolk, Virginia 


N THE SPRING Of 1946, Colgate W. Darden, former 

Governor of Virginia and now president of our 

State university, talked with me about some 
phases of education. One of these bore upon the lack 
of education as contributing to a barren life experience 
in a large segment of our people, and as opening up 
avenues leading to thoughtless and heedless citizen- 
ship, and to many of the ills of society. 

Because of his interest in the subject, I was prompted 
to ask Dr. Darden to appear on one of the radio 
programs by means of which the Virginia State 
Employment Service is making its activities better 
known in the community. He did so, aad from this 
‘“seed”’ sprang what eventually became known as THE 
NORFOLK CAREER COUNCIL. The support of 
a public spirited leader together with the inclination 
of the Norfolk office of the Virginia State Employment 
Service to take the broadest view of its responsibility 
as a factor in civic progress, resulted in a number of 
discussions with outstanding men known for their 
dynamic interest in the city’s welfare. 

These men were of the opinion that a large number 
of our youth were drifting along without any serious 
thought for their future; at least there was no apparent 
effort being made to plan for useful careers; no con- 
scious direction toward that end. 

It was easy to conclude that if a group of community 
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leaders were to work together, a sound purpose could 
be served in working out a concerted plan of counsel- 
ing for our young people. 

Thus a program was outlined for the season of 
1946-1947 to offer discussions by radio, by men 
whose standing in the community would command 
respect. A set of ten topics was prepared, each 
related to an important trait of character necessary 
to success in any field. 

The discussions were led by Career Councilor, 


‘Charles L. Kaufman, “‘first citizen designate” of 


Norfolk; Career Councilor, Judge H. J. Cochran, of 
Juvenile Court; John S. Alfriend, President of the 
National Bank of Commerce, and Dr. Colgate Darden 
who had been our first radio guest speaker. Other 
speakers included Colonel H. W. K. Fitzroy, head of 
one of the extensions of the college of William and 
Mary; Tazewell Thompson of the Bank of Virginia; 
Sparks W. Melton, D. D., Dean of the Ministry in 
Norfolk; Charles A. Harrell, Manager of Norfolk 
City; Charles N. Lamberth, head of our largest public 
educational institution, and William H. Kelly, M. D., 
director of the Norfolk Mental Hygiene Center. 

The Council prepared a series of 20 programs with 
speakers from organizations of professional and 
vocational groups including the Fourth District 
Nurses Association, The Retail Merchants Associa- 
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tion, the Norfolk Advertising Club, The Virginia 
Society of Public Accountants (jointly with the Cost 
Accountants Society), The Norfolk Education Associ- 
ation, The American Institute of Banking, The 
Hampton Roads Chemist Club, the Engineers Club 
of Hampton Roads, The Virginia-Tidewater Dental 
Association, The Norfolk County Medical Society, 
The Norfolk-Portsmouth Bar Association, The Norfolk 
Ministers Association. 

Speakers designated by the organizations named 
appeared on programs built around and presenting 
young persons asking for information of the particular 
vocation. These designated counselors were: Cath- 
erine Mew, President, The Nurses Association: G. 
Leslie Hall, President, Retail Merchants Association; 
John R. Burton, Past President, Norfolk Advertising 
Club; Alfred N. Hilton, Virginia Society of Public 
Accountants; Herman Williams, President, Norfolk 
Education Association; Albert C. Bartlett, American 
Institute of Banking; A. K. Scribner, Hampton Roads 
Chemists Club; Gharles O. Clark, Engineers Club of 
Hampton Roads; M. Bagley Walker, President, Vir- 
ginia State Dental Association; A. B. Hodges, Norfolk 
County Medical Society; Thomas H. Willcox, Norfolk- 
Portsmouth Bar Association; Thomas F. Carroll, 
President, Norfolk Ministers Association. 

In addition to the above, we presented V. A. 
Tiedgens, Ph. D., member of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in a discussion of Careers in 
Aericulture; Thomas Hanes, Past President of the 
Virginia Press Association, covered Careers in Journal- 
ism; John A. Norton of the Virginia Library Associa- 
tion led the discussion on Librarianship; Charles A. 
Harrell covered Careers in Public Service; Henry 
Whitehead, outstanding in the radio field, led a 
discussion on Careers in Radio; and Collis L. Ackiss, 
President of the Norfolk Life Underwriters, headed 
a general discussion on Careers in Selling. 

The series closed on July 15, 1948, with a round- 
table discussion of the Council’s activity, participated 
in by high school and college students. 

We invited cooperation from civic societies to the 
end that experts in nearly all vocations might be 
provided for personal interviews with career planners 
when such interviews were requested. The civic 
clubs which helped us were: The Kiwanis Club of 
Norfolk, The Lion’s Club of Norfolk, and The Nor- 
folk Rotary Club. 

In preparing an announcement for the 1947 and 
1948 program, to be posted on bulletin boards in 
churches, schools and societies, we asked various 
local people for comments. 
them said: 


Here is what some of 


xk 


“It is my considered opinion that the lives of thousands of 
our young people are blasted, insofar as the good of society is 
concerned, by a careless or indifferent approach to their 
life’s work. The Norfolk Career Council is sowing seed which 
years from now will bear fruit of good citizenship and a better 
community.”—Cor. H. W. K. Firzroy, Director of William 
and Mary, Extension at St. Helena. 
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“In this bewildering age when there are so many voices 
calling to youth, it must be of immeasurable value to our 
young people to have authoritative suggestions regarding 
their future course.”°—-THomas F. Carrot, D. D. 


xk kk 


“I believe your program to stimulate careful thought in the 
minds of those planning their careers is a good thing for the 
generation that soon will be managing world affairs.” 
RicHARD D. Cooke, Mayor of Norfolk. 


xk 


‘What you are doing in the last analysis is building better 
citizenship and conferring usefulness in service on our young 
men and women. ‘This effort, in my opinion, is worthy of the 
community's hearty support.’—WiILuIAM S. Harney, Manager 
Norfolk Association of Commerce. 


x «x « 


*T consider no civic responsibility of greater importance than 
effective career counseling of our youth.’’—JAmes R. WEBER, 
President of the hiwanis Club. 


a x kk 


‘Legionnaires are beneficiaries of the work undertaken by 
Norfolk leaders through the Career Council. I hear on every 
hand hearty appreciation.’—-FrREp W. HiGGENson, Chairman 
of the Norfolk Council of American Legion Posts. 


x *k * 


“WNirginia Veterans of Foreign Wars and all our youth who 
listen must benefit from the responsible counseling of the 
Career Council.”°—-R. D. DuUELL, Past Commander. 


x** 


For the season about to open, 1948-49, the Career 
Council plans to add a Junior group to further pro- 
mote vocational interest among young people. It 
will seek the aid of specific professional and voca- 
tional associations, who will be asked to support the 
work of this Junior Council by supplying competent 
speakers, arranging plant visits and presenting other 
incentives to Career interests. 

The Norfolk Career Council definitely has no intent 
of offering guidance to young individuals. The 
Council seeks rather to inspire that type of interest 
which will lead young people to seek vocational 
euidance. 

The advantages of planning for a career, in some 
“far-off future,” are ordinarily remote from youth’s 
understanding. If a way can be found to lessen the 
remoteness, to bring a realization of these advantages 
closer to youth, much of the maladjustment in jobs 
and its wasteful consequences will be avoided. 

Looking to this end the Norfolk Career Council is 
proceeding on the belief that today’s mature and 
successful citizens can help provide the services that 
will help youth toward an intelligent choice of a 
lifetime career. 
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There Is a New Frontier 


fur BuREAU OF RECLAMATION, Department of the 
Interior, has had numerous inquiries from veterans with 
regard to farm opportunities on the Columbia Basin 
Irrigation Project. During mid-summer, the Depart- 
ment announced the first irrigation water delivery 
which will turn over a million acres of dry, unpro- 
ductive lands in the Columbia Basin into one of the 
world’s richest agricultural areas. 

Near Pasco, Washington, the first unit of land 
5.360 acres divided into 84 farms—to receive water 
pumped from the Columbia River with power from 
Grand Coulee is but a fraction of the new 9gricultural 
domain which ultimately will flourish. The newly 
irrigated land, said the Secretary of the Interior, is 
symbolic of “the vich, new frontier that is being 
created to foster continued expansion of the American 
Nation.” Construction schedules are pointed to 
bringing the first big block of land, an additional 












Right view: Mr. Gillum, his wife, and son 
watch as water courses down the main canal 
of the Pasco Unit toward their farm. Gillum, 
a Navy officer in World War Il, “fell in love” 
with Eastern Washington while on assign- 
ment in Pasco during the war. Formerly he 
lived in Indiana and while attending the 
Indiana University was a Big Ten Wrestling 
champion. Before the war he taught 
physical education for three yecrs at Ohio 
University. 
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210,000 acres, under irrigation with water from 
behind Grand Coulee Dam in 1952. When water 
reaches the last acre of this most dramatic new 
project, there will have been added to the Nation’s 
agricultural production plant a fertile area almost the 
size of the State of Delaware. 

Refercing to the inquiries from veterans, the 
Commissioner of Reclamation said: 

**While the Pasco Unit cannot meet the needs of the 
hundreds of veterans who are inquiring about farm 
opportunities on this project at this time, if construc- 
tion schedules are met, there will be, in a few years 
time, thousands of opportunities open to them.” 

Announcement has been made of a dozen or so 
farms which were available for sale to veterans on 
the Pasco Unit, but these farms will not begin to 
meet the demand by veterans. In 1952, the Bureau 
of Reclamation expects that water will be available for 
some 2,500 farms, including several hundred available 
for sale to veterans at the appraised dry-land values, if 


Bureau of Reclamation Photographs 


Left view: O.C. Gillum, his mother, and his 
3-year-old son get an over-all view of the 
first privately owned land in the entire 
million-acre expanse to receive irrigation 
water from the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
white lines in the distance are irrigation 
canals. Gillum'’s own 80-acre farm, which 
lies in the distance, will be used for raising 
turkeys. 
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Bureau of Reclamation Photograph 


A. L. Hales (left) and his son, Howard A. Hales, check an aluminum valve for the sprinkler irrigation system on Howard's 
farm in Ir.igation Block No. 1 (Pasco Unit), Columbia Basin Project. Father and son own adjoining farms which will be operated 
as a single pasture unit for livestock. The row of valves in the background will control the flow of water into portable sprinkler 
oe from the permanent underground pipe line. Both Hales and his son are veterans. The father served as a corporal in 


orld War |. Howard was a sergeant in World War Il. 


the construction 
scheduled rate. 

One of the first Pasco farms to receive irrigation 
water is owned by a WW II veteran, O. C. Gillum, 
former faculty member of Ohio State University, who 
abandoned a teaching career and bought land at 
Pasco to become an irrigation farmer. <A father-and- 
son combination—veterans of World Wars I and II— 
are also in the business of livestock feeding on the 
project, while feeding and fattening of beef cattle is 
the business of another WW II veteran on this unit. 

The Pasco Unit lands are at the southern tip of the 
Columbia Basin project area. The unit is served by 
18 miles of canals and 5 miles of concrete pipe, which 
has been constructed since August 1946 to serve the 
farms which are for the most part privately owned, 
but which, because of rainfall of less than 7 inches a 
year, have not been suitable for intensive cultivation. 
Under construction are three dams, miles of river- 
size canals, a record-size pumping plant, and other 
works on the northern part of the project to lift the 
water 280 feet from Roosevelt Lake, back of Coulee, 
into a 27-mile-long equalizing reservoir and then 
distribute it among the project lands. In time, the 
Pasco Unit farms will be served from one of the main 
distribution canals. 


program can continue on the 
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The Pasco Unit, the Commissioner of Reclamation 
says, is only the beginning. ‘The impetus given the 
construction of the Columbia Basin Project’s irriga- 
tion system in the last year has given sight of the 
goals long cherished by many westerners of full 
reclamation development of one million acres of this 
fertile plain.” 

x * * 

Veterans were also seeking irrigated farms on the 
Yuma Mesa Division of the Gila Project in Arizona. 
From among 600 veterans who qualified on prelimi- 
nary examiaation, 54 homesteaders and alternates 
were selected at a public drawing held at Yuma for 
54 irrigated farms. The Gila Project, begun in 1935, 
is supplied with irrigation water diverted from the 
Colorado River at Imperial Dam. 

The announcement of the farm project brought 
applications from 37 States, Alaska, and the District 
of Columbia, the Commissioner of Reclamation re- 
ported. A 3-month preference was granted war 
veterans in filing. All applications were screened by 
a settlement board of local citizens and veterans 
representat'ves. 

This was the first opening on the Yuma Mesa 
Division since the war. A drawing for 26 farms com- 
prising 1,297 acres on nearby Yuma project was 
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id March 10, 1948. Twenty-four of the home- 

iders have already settled on their farms. ‘The 
ost recent ope ning, involving 4,940 acres served by 
decal irrigation works was for lands near the Yuma 
rmv Air Base and the farm units ranged in size 
om 40 to 160 acres. The land had been predevel- 
ped and planted to alfalfa which was growing on the 
ind when the homesteaders made entry. 

The Gila opening, the Bureau of Reclamation re- 
ports, is the tenth major opening on Reclamation 
projects in the West since the end of the war. Ad- 

litional openings on several projects will be an- 
pincers by the Bureau of Reclamation as quickly as 
the irrigation works for the new lands can be made 
ready, so that new farming opportunities will be 
opened for the war veterans. 


Enrollment Down 


VETERANS, WHO FORMED about half of the Nation’s 
college student body in 1947, account for only 42 
percent of the total college enrollment in 1948. 
Delaware, Florida, Maryland and New Mexico are 
the only States showing increases in number of veteran 
students this year. Greatest drop in veterans’ en- 
rollments came at the junior college level. 
Approximately 50 percent of the veterans are 
enrolled in 131 of the country’s large universities. 
Largest veteran student enrollments are found in the 
following institutions: New York University, 21,930; 
University of California, 18,948; University of South- 
ern California, 15,751; University of Minnesota, 
14,810; Columbia University, 13,400; Ohio State 
University, 12,146; University of Illinois, 11,880; 
University of Wisconsin, 10,808; Northwestern, 
10,706; and the University of Pittsburgh, 10,125. 


Salt Lake’s 
New Vocational School 


THe FoLLow1nG INFORMATION on the new Vocational 
School in Salt Lake City comes from Howard B. 
Gunderson, president, and Heber Hart, publicity 
agent for veterans, who are interested in obtaining 
courses through this school. 

‘The dream of postwar veteran planners for a 
school where ex-GI’s might learn vocations is materi- 
alizing at the new Salt Lake Area Vocational School, 
+31 6th East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“The school was requested by the State Joint 
Veterans Legislative Council of the 1947 legislature. 
\fter some difficulty, the veteran organizations 
involved were successful i in getting a measure creating 
‘he school passed with an adequate appropriation. 

“Por the ‘doubting Thomases,’ a visit to the school is 
in order. There one will find a student body com- 
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prised predominantly of veterans of World War II. 
The eagerness with which they pounce on the chance 

» ‘learn to earn’ is amazing. 

“It’s a thrilling sight to see the State’s young 
veterans and others applying themselves in courses 
that will fit them for the many technical positions 
opening up as a result of Utah’s industrial rebirth. 
The growth of our State and its manifold industries is 
reflected nowhere to a better advantage than in the 
confidence and ambition of our veterans in the school. 

‘Mr. Gunderson said forty courses ultimately will be 
taught in the school, ranging through women’s 
classes such as practical nursing and beauty culture, to 
machine shop, electronics, auto mechanics, carpentry, 
barbering, business courses, commercial art, drafting, 
refrigeration and dozens of other fields. 

‘The night school counterpart of day courses began 
this month, with registration exceeding fondest 
expectations. The enthusiasm of registrants in the 
new school fulfills all advance hopes of the veteran 
backers of the bill creating the school.” 


Subsistence Checks 


on Time 


THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION has sent a release to 
general business publications telling employers what 
to do to expedite payment of subsistence to their 
on-the-job trainees. It says: 

“Employers offering veterans on-the-job training 
under the GI Bill can help their trainees receive 
subsistence payments on time by advising them to 
check carefully periodic reports of training and 
earnings before mailing them to Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

‘Points to be reviewed with particular care are full 
name, complete address and ‘C’ (claims) number. 

“A single error-—particularly in the ‘C’ number— 
might result in a time-consuming search through 
hundreds of folders on file in the VA regional office, 
before the veteran’s correct folder is located. 


“Two forms must be submitted to the appropriate 
VA regional office at regular intervals, in order for 
veterans to receive subsistence allowances. A Month- 
ly Report of Training—Form 7-1905c—must be 
submitted once each month. The form carries space 
for name, ‘C’ number, the month covered by the 
report and, on the reverse side, the signatures of the 
veteran and his training supervisor. The report is 
due the first of the month following the reporting 
period. For example, a report for November is due 
December 1. Regulations allow a 10-day grace 
period, but if the report is not received by the 11th 
day of the month, subsistence allowances must be 
suspended. A Report of Compensation from Pro- 
ductive Labor—Form 7-1963—must be submitted 
once every 4 months. This form also must be re- 
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ceived by VA by the 10th of the month just following 
the reporting period. Subsistence payments will be 
suspended if the form is not received in time. 


Ar Press TIME (Continued from p. 2) 

souri; A. J. Caruso, Executive Director from Pennsyl- 
vania; Purifoy Gill, Administrator in Arkansas; and 
Helen Ringe of the staff of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

The week’s sessions permitted vigorous and interest- 
ing discussions of the two major subjects of the Insti- 
tute’s program: (1) basic considerations and current 
issues in social security; and (2) human relations in 
work with the clientele of insurance and assistance 
agencies and in supervisory and administrative ac- 
tivities. 

The Mississippi Unemployment Compensation 
Commission made a welcome contribution to the 
discussion on “human relations.”’ Material pre- 
pared by its staff in March 1948 on **The Reception 
Function in Local Offices,” and presented to the In- 
stitute, was an outstanding example of “principles 
and objectives in dealing with the public.” 

A closing session of the Institute was devoted to the 
subject, ‘How Educate for a Career Service?” The 
discussion reflected increasing appreciation of the 
need for training beyond that available through “‘in- 
service’ resources, by responsible administrators and 
supervisors in social security programs. 

The American Council on Education is currently 
discussing with concerned State and Federal officials 
some far-reaching plans for providing this needed 
training. 


ALASKA, that almost myth- 
Full-up ical land of gold mines and 

fortune hunters, is no place 
for enterprising individuals in quest of homes, jobs, 
and reasonable prices. ‘This was clearly verified by a 
recent report emanating from the Alaska Territorial 
Employment Service. 

According to the report, unemployment in Alaska 
in October was up considerably over September and 
unemployment compensation claims had more than 
doubled in the same period. The report also indi- 
cated that employers were showing “increasing se- 
lectivity”’ as the labor market loosened and ‘*more and 
more workers became available.” 

As of October’s end, the Territorial Employment 
Service said, there were only 137 unfilled job openings 
in the entire territory. More than one-third of these 
were in the Anchorage area. Almost all openings 
were for highly-skilled specialists such as diesel me- 
chanics, electricians and—-strange as it may seem 
refrigeration mechanics. A few stenographers and 
registered nurses are also needed. 

Housing is scarce in every community in Alaska 
but is greatest in Anchorage and Fairbanks, where 
no housing of any kind is available. 


(Continued on p. 23) 
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Market InNrorMATION IN AN EMPLOYMENT 
Security PRoGRAM 


(Continued from p. 4) 


LaBor 


the local offices and the headquarters offices of the 
employment security agencies every day, relating to 
the various aspects of the labor market. Obviously, 
such information is of little value unless well-organized 
programs have been developed for its tabulation 
and analysis. 

But the mere tabulation and analysis of this informa- 
tion is not enough. It must be used effectively by the 
administrator in planning his own operations and in 
the development of public information releases, 
which will make available to the community at large, 
and interested parties, the significant facts which 
indicate labor market trends and changes in the 
volume and composition of employment and unem- 
ployment. As pointed out at the beginning of this 
article, it is easy to neglect this important phase of 
employment security operations. Reporting systems 
which merely provide for the perfunctory collection 
of information without appropriate interpretation, 
analysis, and subsequent use in administration, and 
further, without well-planned informational releases, 
result in a situation where administrators and the 
community are losing to a very large extent these 
valuable by-products of employment security admin- 
istration. It is appropriate to point out here, also, 
that with the present threats to world peace and the 
efforts of the Nation to prepare for any eventuality, 
employment security agencies have another very 
important reason for strengthening their programs of 
labor market information. Already demands are 
being made upon them by defense organizations to 
provide such information. 

To summarize then, labor market information is a 
basic essential in the efficient administration of em- 
ployment security. It was expected by the framers of 
employment security legislation that such information 
would be developed and used both in administration 
and in providing useful data to the public. Practically 
all of the basic elements in a well-rounded labor mar- 
ket information program are to be found as _ by- 
products of employment security administration. 
Employment security administrators should recognize 
the value of this information in their own operations 
and, further, how valuable this information is to the 
community at large. Renewed emphasis should be 
placed upon this program in order that it may attain 
the place it should have in employment security opera- 
tions. 


For The Handicapped 


‘ENT to local offices recently was a new publication, 
“The Performance of Physically Impaired Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries.” 

The information collected in the study should be useful 
in informational releases on the experience record of the 
handicapped in industry and for personnel engaged in 
contacting employers in the interest of the handicapped. 


Employment Security Review 
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Press TIME 


(Continued from p. 22) 

food prices. which have been skyhigh in Alaska 

er since the war’s end, are even higher than usual 

day. Adding to the inflationary tendency is the 

t that many ordinary commodities in constant 

mand must be brought in from the States by air. 

ie recent maritime tieup, the Employment Service 
licates, has made for increasing dependence upon 
transportation. 
* * * 
Be xutrmruL Hawaii, the ideal place for a vacation is 
nearly so ideal for finding a job, according to 
|. Leight Stevens, Director of the Hawaii Employ- 
ent Service. 

Writing to the Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation in Ohio, Mr. Stevens requested that job 
applicants be “‘discouraged”’ from seeking employ- 
ment in Hawaii. He pointed out that an increasing 
number of persons have been coming to Hawaii with 
the idea that jobs are plentiful and that wages are 
high. This condition, he said, has not existed for 
the past two years and Hawaii is no longer a paradise 
for the job seeker. 

Housing conditions in Hawaii are also very critical 
and living costs there have reached an all-time high. 
Mr. Stevens urged that the greatest caution be exer- 
cised about deciding to seek employment in Hawaii, 
since unemployment was on the increase and it was 
expected that many more individuals would be 
unemployed by January 1. 


Despire the large number of 


Something Must alee 
men graduating from en- 
Be Added 


gineering schools, an_ in- 
suthcient number will remain in the civil engineering 
and construction fields to meet their needs unless jobs 
in these fields are made more attractive—salary-wise 
and on a personal-satisfaction basis. 


New Post 


\ irH the beginning of the New Year, Helen Ringe, 

who has been associated with the Employment 
Security programs since 1933 will leave Federal Service 
to take over the position of Director of Personnel and 
Training Service for the National Board of the YWCA 
in New York, her native city. 

The training and experience acquired by Miss Ringe 
in activities comprehended by the wide national scope of 
the Social Security programs have been considered 
valuable preparation for the objectives the YWCA 
wishes to accomplish in the work that will be placed 
under her direction. 

Miss Ringe’s host of associates in the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security and other divisions of the agency 
join in congratulating her on the recognition that comes 
to her through this appointment and in wishing her the 
greatest measure of accomplishment in a new field. 
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This is the finding of a survey of the nation’s 95 
major engineering schools made by ENGINEERING 
News-Recorp, a McGraw-Hill publication. 

According to an article in the current issue of the 
magazine, the survey shows that within the next four 
years more than 17,000 civil engineering graduates 
will become available to industry; however, whether 
these men will fill the needs of the construction in- 
dustry is a question to which the answer is not yet 
clear. 

In making the survey, the magazine sent inquiries 
to deans of 95 engineering colleges asking for figures 
on their registrations and graduations, and for opinions 
on certain trends. Construction industry leaders also 
were questioned. 

Noting that generalizations could not be drawn 
for the construction industry as a whole, the article 
adds that it can be fairly stated that the current short- 
age of trained personnel is principally a fault of the 
wartime drainage of college-age manpower. It is 
explained that during the last three years the 95 
colleges and universities graduated a total of 7,158 
civil engineering students. Their present senior 
classes still reflect the ‘‘supply”’ shortage—these classes 
are in general considerably smaller than the classes 
following. Most observers believe that the present 
senior class represents nearly the last of the veterans 
who left the armed services immediately after the end 
of the war. 

The article adds that the bulk of the present regis- 
tration of 21,018 now in the schools checked will 
become available next year since most of the schools 
report their heaviest concentration of students in the 
sophomore and junior years. 

Fifty-five of the educators looked for a continuing 
increase in enrollment over the next 10 years; 23 
thought enrollments would decrease, starting within 
about three years, and 17 foresaw little change in 
enrollment rates. , 

In answer to the question: ‘How many of your 

graduates remain in the construction industry after 
graduation?” the average given by the deans was 25 
percent, the figures ranging from 10 to 87 percent. 
'The article observes that educators and industry 
leaders seem agreed that the main fault is with the 
industry itself and all its branches—it does not make 
itself attractive to the new graduate on a personal 
basis. 
5 Million From April 1940 to October 
1948 the number of em- 
Increase ployed women increased by 
more than 5 million. This probably represents a 
fairly stable increase as in each month in the last 12, 
women’s employment has been at least 4 million above 
that of April 1940. 

In several occupation groups the number of women 
increased more than the average. The proprietor 
group doubled, the number of clerical workers rose by 
78 percent, saleswomen by 62 percent, and the group 
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of operatives and other manual workers by 60 percent. 
The number in professional groups has remained prac- 
tically the same, and the number of domestic service 
workers has declined by 29 percent. 


LEADERS of business, indus- 


Report ig try, labor and national or- 
NEPH Wee ganizations heard the results 


of 1948 accomplishments toward employment of the 
physically handicapped commended in a message 
from President ‘Truman which was read to a report 
meeting held in the National Archives Building in 
Washington on December 10. President ‘Truman 
said: 

‘Since the establishment of an annual observance 
for National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week it has been customary to hold a meeting early 
in December to evaluate the results of the October 
drive to secure more employment for our handicapped 
workers. 

‘‘Your meeting today is more than a recital of past 
history. It is a promise of continued action for 1949. 
We must learn from the past and adjust our goals 
for the future, based on what we learned during 1948 
concerning employment and rehabilitation of the 
disabled. 

“TI compliment most highly the Committee members 
who have worked in a real spirit of cooperation with 
no compensation other than the knowledge that they 
were participating in community improvement and 
the advancement of human welfare to strengthen the 
whole Nation. I urge all member individuals and 
organizations to take necessary steps in the year ahead 
to cooperate with State and community committees, 
for it is here that our men and women must be em- 
ployed. May God bless you in your unselfish efforts 
for the handicapped.” 

In a call for future action, Vice Admiral Ross T. 
McIntire, (MC), USN, Retd., Chairman of the 
President’s Committee on National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week asked Committee members 
to give generously of their time and interest ‘‘for those 
among us who have borne the wounds of war and the 
injuries and illnesses of peace with scant attention 
from a Civilization priding itself upon its humanity.” 


Admiral McIntire also released a ‘spot’ report of 


action by Federal and State governments and by 
Committee members at the meeting in the Archives 
Auditorium. 

President Earl O. Shreve of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States promised increased interest 


by the Chamber and the National Association of 


Manufacturers in opening job opportunities for the 


handicapped. General Vice President A. J. Hayes of 


the International Association of Machinists outlined 
labor’s contribution but indicated that a great deal 
had been left undone and that much more effort 
could have been expended. 
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Mr. Cecil Duke and Mr. J. Hank Smith of the 
Tennessee Governor’s Committee or ‘SNEPH” week 
presented members with a complete report of the 
successful program in Tennessee which resulted in 
1,663 placements during October. Mr. James W. 
Bielby of Saginaw, Michigan, outlined how his city 
had organized and carried through its most success- 
ful program to date. 


Speaking for the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Mr. John A. Kratz, Associate Director, said ‘‘there 
was wider participation by the forces of vocational 
rehabilitation than ever before.” He specified the 
strong participation of agencies for the rehabilita- 
tion of the blind and said that citizen interest ‘“‘con- 
tributes materially to the rehabilitation of the 
disabled.”’ 


Director Robert C. Goodwin, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, interpreted the 1948 placement of 
27,200 disabled in October as showing that campaigns 
result in a marked increase in employment oppor- 
tunities. 


H. Richard McCammant of the Civil Service 
Commission explained that almost 100,000 handi- 
capped have been employed in Federal field offices 
in the past six years and that every effort is being made 
today to open up more opportunities in Government 
to disabled veterans and eligible handicapped ci- 
vilians. 


William G. Marks, Chief, Safety and Health 
Division, Bureau of Labor Standards, told the Com- 
mittee of the efforts of the President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety to cut down on accidents and 
handicaps. 


To Our Contributors. . . 


WHO SHARE THE CREDIT 


rR. S. F. Campset, of the North Carolina agency, has 

advised the Regional office that the November issue 
of the EMPLOYMENT SecuRITY REvIEw has impressed him 
as being “‘the best ever issued.’”? Dr. Campbell wrote, 
‘This is no doubt because it deals so largely with the 
subject of public relations which is of such extreme im- 
portance to our particular function for, as I view it, no 
statistical program can be effective unless there are 
wholesome public relations and a full acceptance of the 
program by employers no less than employees. I sin- 
cerely trust that every manager and field representative 
will read and take to heart the splendid articles in this 
issue. Congratulations!” 

A grand compliment, Dr. Campbell. Our contribu- 
tors and all of us who work on the Review will long 
bask in the genial warmth of your expressed thought- 
fulness. 


Employment Security Review 
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SOOO OOD OOO OOOOOOOWO OOD 


Teen-Agers at Work 


| pre eoomy an article by Elizabeth S. Johnson, Director, 
Child Labor Branch, Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions, U. S. Department of Labor, published in 
Tue CuiLp, October 1948. 


SOOO OOOO OOOO OO 


LL OVER the country communities 
A and organizations are looking for- 
ward to the Midcentury White House 
Conference for Children and Youth as a 
time for reassessing the needs of the 
younger generation and their own 
progress in meeting them. The inclu- 
sion of ‘‘youth” in the call for the con- 
ference makes it particularly appro- 
priate to consider anew what can be 
done for all boys and girls, not only to 
improve safeguards against exploitative 
child labor but also to afford oppor- 
tunities leading to vocational satisfac- 
tion, as these are important aspects of 
any rounded program of services for 
young people. 


Broadly speaking, we may say that in 
the child-labor and youth-employment 
field we are concerned with preventing 
employment of children at too early an 
age, with helping children to continue 
in school, with safeguarding the con- 
ditions under which they are permitted 
to go to work when the time comes, with 
improving standards of employment, 
and with stimulating planning and 
support for guidance, counseling and 
placement services. These services aim 
to facilitate the transition of young 
people from school to work and increase 
the vocational satisfactions they will 
receive through their work. 


To cope successfully with these prob- 
lems we must understand what is 
happening to individual youngsters leav- 
ing school for work; we must study the 
ways communities have found of meet- 
ing the employment needs of young 
people; and we must know the score— 
the school-attendance vs. child-employ- 
ment score—for the Nation as a whole. 


In the United States population 14 
through 19 years of age we find roughly 
8 million boys and girls in school and 5 
million out of school in the fall of 1947. 
Of the 5 million out of school, more than 
52 million were employed. Among 
those 16 and 17 years of age a third, or 
1,400,000, were out of school, and even 
among children of 14 and 15 nearly 
one-tenth (350,000) were out of school. 


One point of especial interest is the 
number of students working part-time— 
more than a million of them, 14 through 
17 years of age. 


The increasing ratio of part-time to 
full-time employment at the high-school 
age, although it is probably a good sign, 
gives rise to the need for some new em- 
phases on child-labor regulation and on 
services to young persons in the transi- 
tion from school to work. It presents 
a challenge to States and communities 
to see that the right kind of controls and 
supervision over part-time and vacation 
employment are developed, and that the 
experience gained in part-time jobs is 
utilized to the greatest degree possible 
in the vocational planning of young 
people. At least one State (New York) 
has recently enacted a law to regulate 
combined. hours of school and work for 
young people 16 and 17 years of age. 


Even more important, numerically, 
than part-time employment, is with- 
drawal from school and entry into the 
full-time labor market. Altogether, 
more than 314 million young people 14 
through 19 years of age are already out 
of school and in full-time employment. 
To the extent that this group includes 
children of 14 or 15, or older boys and 
girls who have not completed high 
school, serious questions are raised. 


To obtain first-hand knowledge about 
what is happening to boys and girls who 
drop out of school, the child-labor staff 
of the United States Department of 
Labor undertook a study of youth- 
employment problems in 1947. As 
part of this project 524 young people 
14 through 19 years of age were inter- 
viewed in Louisville; Ky., which had 
been selected as a_ representative 
American city. All these young people 
were out of school and in the labor 
market. At that time it was legal, in 
Kentucky, for children to leave school 
for work at the age of 14; in 1948 the 
legal minimum age was raised to 
16 years. 


A surprising number of boys and 
girls, though in the labor market, were 
unemployed; 46 percent of the 14- and 
15-year-old children, 36 percent of the 
16- and 17-year-olds, and 21 percent of 
the 18- and 19-year-olds. The younger 
the children, the more likely they were 
to be without work—very nearly half of 
those under 16 had no job. 


Inability to find jobs or to keep the 
jobs they found was a keenly felt 


difficulty with many of the Louisville 
young people. In general their idea of 
looking for work was to follow up help- 
wanted ads in the newspaper, ask 
friends and relatives, or apply directly 
to employers. Very few—less than 3 
percent of those reporting—had ob- 
tained their last or current job through 
the local office of the State employment 
service, and the majority had never 
heard of it. 


With inadequate educational prepara- 
tion and little or no guidance into work 
suited to their abilities, few of the 
Louisville young people under 16 were 
finding real vocational satisfaction in 
their work. 


So long as any large number of chil- 
dren leave school and enter occupational 
life without the maturity, personal 
qualifications, and educational back- 
ground ca which to build a successful 
working career, the implications are 
grave indeed in terms of both com- 
munity and national welfare. But this 
is just what is happening, if the findings 
of the Louisville study in regard to 
out-of-school youth can be accepted as 
typical—and I believe that in their 
broad outlines they can be. 


Even in the present period of rela- 
tively full employment, youngsters who 
leave school before completing high 
school are likely to experience difficulty 
in finding satisfactory jobs. They are 
cut adrift from their familiar world of 
school, needing an income but experi- 
encing the insecurity of the marginal 
worker who is often unemployed and 
usually unsure of his job. Under these 
circumstances it would be remarkable 
if some of them did not become lazy, 
restless, baffled, or discouraged. These 
are seldom the young people who come 
in contact with the counseling and 
guidance services available in many of 
the State employment offices and 
through youth-serving organizations. 
They are the ones whose needs have 
too often gone unnoticed by both public 
and private agencies. How to find 
them and bring them encouragement 
and the guidance and _ placement 
services or the additional education 
and training which will develop their 
abilities—these are problems for com- 
munity leadership. 
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